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Improved lighting—the result of years of experi- 
ment and research by E.L.M.A. members—will play a 


part in the world of to-morrow no less important 





. than its present contribution to Victory. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF THE DIM-OUT 


Here is one of the main streets of Cambridge, photographed by the 
aid of the new dim-out gas lighting. Permission to use modified 
street lighting in Cambridge was given on September 25th, and 
the next evening the Cambridge University and Town Gas Light 
Company was able to operate this lighting in all the main streets 
and a number of the side streets. Many people came out to 
applaud the change-over. Their enthusiasm was a good indication 
of what will be expected when lighting restrictions are finally 
abolished. Lighting engineers should keep in touch with their 


Gas Undertakings for latest information and available equipment. 
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One Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 
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The Lighting of Post 
War Buildings 


E give elsewhere a summary of the long 
awaited report on the above subject 
(see page 4) prepared by the Lighting 
Committee of the Building Research Board 
of the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research—a formidable statement of 
origin and an imposing work occupying over 
160 pages. 

It is good that this topic should be handled 
authoritatively and that guidance for the 
fature should be given. The technical 
recommendations are in general conformity 
with the I.E.S. Code. A noteworthy feature 
is the treatment of natural and artificial 
lighting side by side. 

Two classes of buildings are dealt with— 
dwellings and schools. Freedom of indi- 
vidual choice in dwellings must be allowed. 
But the occupier should have a fair start— 
hence the injunctions to those concerned 
with the planning of the homes of the future. 
In schools, which are used by the whole 
community, “‘ the institution of more effective 
control of lighting’? and the renovation 
of old schools (an urgent problem) are 
emphasised. ‘ 

If the recommendations for these two 
classes of buildings are followed, a great 
step forward will have been taken. 
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I.E.S. Liverpool Group 


Inaugural Meeting 

The newly formed I.E.S. Group in 
Liverpool had a good send-off on 
January 9, when its opening meet- 
ing was held at the premises of the 
Liverpool Corporation Electricity 
Showrooms. There was an audience 
of about 80, and Mr. A. E. S. Darling- 
ton presided. The Group has been 
fortunate in several respects—firstly, 
in having the goodwill of the City 
Electrical Engineer of Liverpool (Mr. 
E. J. Eccles) and the. privilege of 
holding meetings in the lecture 
theatre attached to the showrooms; 
secondly, in having Mr: Aldington’s 


interesting lecture on “ Bright Light - 


Sources” for its opening item. Mr. 
Aldington’s paper was heard with 
great interest, and subsequently 
quite a number of those present ex- 
pressed their interest in the LE.S. and 
their desire to join. The chairman of 
the Group is Mr. A. E. Darlington, 
who is associated with the B.T.H. 
Its honorary treasurer is Mr. W. T. 
Trace and its honorary secretary Mr. 
K. R. Mackley, who has already done 
excellent work on behalf of the 
Group. _A representative committee 
has also been elected. 

Now that it has been fairly 
launched, the Group should make 
rapid progress towards attaining the 
dignity of becoming a Centre. In the 
meantime those interested in its work 
and desiring to join should get in 
touch with K. R. Mackley (24, Dale- 
street, Liverpool). 
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I.E.S. Membership Cards 

A new departure has been made 
this year by the issue, to LE.S. mem- 
bers, of cards which are intended to 
serve both as receipts for the pay- 
ment of subscriptions and as certifi- 
cates of membership. This is in line 
with the practice of the American 
Illuminating Engineering Society, and 
has the incidental advantage of sim- 
plifying the practice of acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of subscriptions— 
though formal receipts will also be 
furnished when desired. The decision 
to adopt this step, following immedi- 
ately the increase in subscriptions, did 
not~allow much time for choice of 
material, which, in any case, is 
greatly limited at the present time. 
Some improvements may be possible 
when normal conditions return, but, 
nevertheless, the cards make a 
pleasing appearance. 


““What’s New in Lighting” 

Under this title a demonstration of 
lamps and lighting equipment, asso- 
ciated with educational exhibits and 
conferences, is  being~ staged in 
Chicago during April 19-23. Spon- 
sored by the National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association (U.S.A.), 
the event is rather oddly described as 
an International Lighting Exposition. 
It will doubtless serve a good purpose 
in bringing home to the public the 
important part being played by light- 
ing as an aid to war effort and as a 
factor in post-war development.. In 
present circumstances it can hardly be 





international in scope. 
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Forthcoming |.E.S. Meetings 


(Provisional List) : 





SESSIONAL MEETINGS IN 
LONDON 

19465. 

Feb. 13th. Dz. C. C. Paterson on The Lighting 
of Buildings (Post War Study No. 12.) 
(At the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1.) 
6 p.m. 


Feb. 27th. Dr. J. W. T. Wash on The 
Relationship Between Interior Design in 
Buildings and Artificial {lumination. 
(Joint Meeting with the Royal Institution 
of British Architects in the Lecture Theatre 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1.) 
5.30 p.m. 








. MEETINGS OF CENTRES AND 
GROUPS 
1945. 
Feb. 2nd. Mr. W. J. G. Davey on Short Cuts 
in ttlumination. (In Radiant House, Bath.) 
7 p.m. 


Feb. 2nd. Mr. A. E. Gostr on Lighting: The 
Contractor’s Point of View. (In the Lecture 
Theatre of the City of Nottingham Gas 
Department, Parliament Street, Nottingham.) 
5.30 p.m. 


Feb. Sth. Address by Mr. F. C. Swrrn. (In 
the Leeds Corporation Electricity Showrooms, 
The Headrow, Leeds.) 6 p.m. 


Feb. 6th. Mr. F. L. Caror on Lighting in the 
Engineering Industry. (At the Nether 
Chapel, Norfolk Street, Sheffield.) 6 p.m. 


Feb. 6th. Mr. J.G. Davey on Short Cuts in 
illuminating Engineering. (In the Borough 
of Derby Electricity Showrooms, Irongate, 

e Derby.) 6 p.m. 


Feb. 6th. Dr. S.. Encuish on [iluminating 
Glassware. (In the Electricity Showrooms, 
Market Street, Huddersfield.) 7 p.m. 
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19465. 

Feb. 7th. Mr. H. V. Fizxtp on Principles of 
Good Lighting. (In the Minor Hall, Oxford 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne.) 5.30 p.m. 


Feb. 8th. Mr. J. N. ALDINGTON on Bright Light 
Sources. (In the Electricity Showrooms, 
Sunbridge Road, Bradford.) 6.45 p.m. 


Feb. 8th. Mz. R. Gutespre Wittiams on The 
Poetry of Light. (In the Cardiff Corporation 
Demonstration Theatre, The Hayes, Cardiff.) 
3.30 p.m. 


Feb. 8th. Dr. J. H. Nexson on Industrial 
Decoration. (In the Reynolds Hall, College 
of Technology, Sackville Street, Manchester.) 
2.30 p.m. 


Feb. 2ist. Mz. H. V. Fretp on Principles of 
Good Lighting. (In the Cleveland Scientific 
and Technical Institute.) 6 p.m. 


Feb. 23rd. Mz. P. Harritx on Lighting and 
Ulusion. (At the Imperial Hotel, Temple 
Street, Birmingham.) 6 p.m. 





Improvements in Vehicle 
Lighting 

A paper entitled ““A Survey as to Possible 
Improvements in the Lighting of Automobiles 
and Public Service Vehicles ”’ is to be presented 
by Mr. Wilfred Land at a _ forthcoming 
meeting of the Institution of Automobile 
Engineers. 

The meeting will be held at the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W.1, at 5.30 p.m., on March 6th. 

A cordial invitation to attend is extended to 
I.E.S. Members. Any members desiring to 
take part in the discussion are recommended 
to get in touch with the Acting Secretary of 
the Institution of Automobile Engineers, Mr. 
Pees Haggerty, 12, Hobart Place, London, 

-W.1. 


Kitchen Planning Exhibition 


The Domestic Heat Services Committee of 
the Gas Industry has organised a Kitchen 
Planning Exhibition to be held at the Dorland 
Hall, Regent Street, London, from February 
6th—March 3rd. I.E.S. Members are invited 
to visit this Exhibition, which will be open 
daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., preferably during 
the morning, as large public attendances are 
anticipated during the afternoons. 


(Secretaries of Centres and Groups are requested to send in particulars of any 
changes in programmes, mentioning subject, author, place, date and time of 
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proceedings at meetings (which should not exceed about 
250-500 words) and any other local news are also welcome.) 














1.E.S. Birmingham Centre 
Christmas Dinner 


The Christmas Dinner organised by 
the LE.S. Birmingham Centre at the 
Imperial Hotel, on December 14, was 
certainly an achievement in these 
times. In addition to the provision 
“of good fare (including turkey) for 
an attendance of over 130 members 
and guests, those responsible had 
organised a varied programme of en- 
tertainment, in which amateur and 
professional talent shared. 


The s s were mercifully brief 
_ to the point. Mr. C. F. Partridge, 
Be opens the toast of “Our 
described the Birmingham 
men as “a most active and success- 
ful centre in a most active and suc- 
cessful society,” and testified to their 
conviction of the importance of their 
calling in securing good lighting. 
a the guests present he named 
ifically Mr. E. Stroud, the: LES. 
esident, Y and My. J. S. Dow, its hon. 
secretary; also Mr. C. Martin, Presi- 
dent of the Birmingham and Five 
Counties Architects Association, and 
Mr. A. T. Hayward, President of the 
Birmingham Electric Club. 


Mr. Stroud, in responding, con- 
gratulated the Birmingham Centre 
on the enterprising and enthusiastic 
manner in which they conducted 
their meetings and the social side of 
their activities, and referred briefly 
to the important future work before 
the Society, which would demand the 
united effort of all members. . 


Mr. A. T. Hayward, in proposing 
the toast of the LES., described it as 

“a very lively organisation. ” He 
recalled the initiation of the Birming- 
ham Centre some seven years ago 
when he used to notice a group of a 
few people in earnest conversation at 
a local hotel,-and on inquiry learned 
that he was witnessing the birth of 
the Birmingham Centre. He con- 
gratulated the Centre on its subse- 
quent progress, and wished it every 
success for the future. 


Mr. A. J. Pashler, a past Chatman: 
responded, and in doing so alluded to 
the alleged discovery of an ancient 
manuscript at the Town Hall (which 
he exhibited, replete with impressive 
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red seals) recording the birth of the 
Centre and its activities. 

Mr. J. G. Holmes, the present Chair- 
man, who presided, must have felt 
more than satisfied with the results 
of this social effort—we understand 
the first organised -in Birmingham 
since the outbreak of war—during 
his term of office. 


LE.S. Group in Halifax 


We learn with interest of the 
formation of yet another I.E.S. Group 
under the auspices of the Leeds 
Centre. It will be recalled that simi- 
lar groups already exist and are 
doing excellent work in Bradford 
and Huddersfield, whilst the Group 
originally formed in Sheffield has 
recently attained full Centre status. 
The successive development of: a 
number of groups, even tin such a 
highly industrialised area as the 
North Midland naturally needs some 
care. New ventures should have the 
blessing of the Area Committee, 
which, thhowever, is satisfied with the 
prospects of the newly-formed Hali- 

Group, which has. already 
acquired a useful nucleus of mem- 
bers and to which we tender con- 

ratulations and best wishes for the 
uture. 








1.E.S. Meeting in Swansea 


The good principle adopted by some 
of the I.E.S. Centres, of holding meetings 
in several cities within their borders, 
was followed with good effect on Decem- 
ber 7 when the President (Mr. E. 
Stroud) visited Swansea. His address 
was delivered in the Guildhall and the 
meeting received influential support, 
amongst those present being the Mayor, 
Sir Lewis Jones, Sir William A. Jenkins, 
Dr. Elfed Thomas (Director of Educa- 
tion), Ald. W. J. Davies (Chairman of 
Education Committee), and Mr. D.. V. 


Turner (Chief Constable). The audience 


also included two Mayors (Ald. T. W. 
Allison and Coun. T. W. Hughes), as well 
as other eminent visitors, so that the 
President’s account of the history of the 
LE.S. and its activities had a very good 
hearing. For. this occasion Professor T. 
David Jones, the Chairman of the 
Centre, stood down and the Vice-Chair- 
man, Mr. T. Scott Harrison, presided. 
Members of the society and guests were 
afterwards entertained to tea by. the 
Mayor. Undoubtedly a very successful 
meeting. . 
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The Lighting of 
Buildings 


(Communicated) 


The report of the Lighting Committee 
of the Building Research Board (Dept. 
of Scientific and Industrial Research) 
has just been published with this title 
by H.M. Stationery Office at the modest 
price of half-a-crown, and to all who 
are interested in post-war building, 
especially of houses and schools, it 
should prove a veritable vade mecum 
as far as both daylight and artificial 
lighting are concerned. 


The Committee responsible for the 
above Report Was appointed in Feb- 
ruary, 1942, at the request of the 
Ministry of Works. Its membership 
was clearly designed to include, as far 
as possible, representatives of all the 
professions principally interested. As 
might be expected, many of the names 
in the list of members are well known 
to readers of Light and Lighting; these 
include the chairman, Dr. C. C. Pater- 
son, with Mr. R. O. Ackerley, Mr. P. V. 
Burnett, Mr. H. E. Chasteney, Mr. J. S. 
Dow, Mr. P. Good, Mr. F. C. Smith, Mr. 
Geo. Smith, and Mr. H. C. Weston. 


General Principles 


The Report is a fairly lengthy one, 
running to 76 pp., with a further 84 pp. 
of appendices. It opens with a short 
section (Part I) in which the principles 
of lighting and vision are explained 
briefly and in simple language. This 
section is clearly intended to give the 
non-expert in lighting some idea of the 
aims which should inspire any lighting 
scheme whether for artificial light. or 
daylight. Considerable attention is paid 
to the effects that can be produced by 
careful window design and the im- 
portance of a well-chagsen scheme of 
decoration is discussed at some length. 
Incidentally, it is of interest to notice 
that wholly indirect and wholly direct 
artificial lighting are both frowned 
upon and a more generally distributed 
light is recommended. 


Windows of All Kinds 


Part II of the Report is headed 
“‘ Methods of Measurement and 
Principles of Design,” and is divided into 
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three sections dealing respectively with 
daylight, sunlight, and artificial light. 

The first section contains a very 
thorough treatment of the characteristics 
of all sorts and conditions of windows as 
regards the lighting they provide. Wide 
squat windows are contrasted with tall 
narrow ones, two windows side by side 
or in adjacent~ walls near a corner, 
corner windows,. bay windows, and 
windows with an external balcony over- 
head are illustrated in diagrams which 
indicate how the daylight contours are 
arranged in each case. ‘Then the effects 
of external obstructions such as a neigh- 
bouring block of buildings or a long re- 
turn wall are discussed and guidance is 
given as to making the best of a diffi- 
cult site from the point of view of day- 
light. This is by far the vest treatment 
we have ever seen of this particular 
subject, and it well repays very careful 
perusal; in fact the reader is left with 
the impression that quite a fascinating 
book might well be written on the sub- 
ject of windows alone. 

Next follow some paragraphs on 
methods of analysis for window Gesign, 
and here the Committee has broken 
fresh ground. It suggests that, for a 
very large“ number of buildings, in- 
dividual analysis is unnecessary, and 
proposes that the designer of a building 
should be provided with a series of 
tables giving him, for a window of any 
stated dimensions and for a range of 
degrees of obstruction, the area and 
approximate shape.of the contours for 
daylight factors of 2 per cent., 1 per 
cent., and 0.5 per cent. This is a pro- 
posal of considerable importance, and it 
will undoubtedly help to ensure that 
future buildings are adequately provided 
with windows of suitable shapes and 
dimensions. In fact it puts lighting on a 
level with other factors in building de- 
sign where the use of tables is the only 
practicable method for the average de- 
signer of buildings. Methods of detailed 
analysis are mentioned, but their 
description is relegated to an eatin 
(vide infra). 


Siting and Town-Planning 

The effect of planning and siting of 
buildings on the daylight available at 
any given point is discussed in a section 
of the Report occupying some seven 
pages. With simple rectangular blocks 
considerable improvements in the light- 
ing conditions can be made by changing 
the arrangement from one of parallel 
rows to one in which alternate. blocks 
are set at right angles to each other. A 
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comparison of this arrangement with 
the hollow square and with the cruci- 
form block shows that the hollow square 
is by far the worst. Then the advantages 
of tall blocks widely spaced, as com- 
pared with low blocks correspondingly 
closer together, are demonstrated. The 
whole of this section is, of course, more 
for the consideration of the town- 
planner than the designer of individual 
buildings, and the section concludes 
with a recommendation that “the general 
shape, height, and spacing of buildings 
as they affect daylight illumination 
shall be taken into account as factors in 
site development and town planning.” 


Sunlight 
The Committee has displayed no 


little courage in dealing with design for . 


sunlight. The literature on this subject 
is very scanty and much of what does 
exist .is of little help to the architect. 
In this report a description is given of 
a simple graphical method for deter- 
mining the sunlight conditions in a 
room of given dimensions oriented in 
any particular direction. Then the 
shadowing produced by high buildings 
of different plan forms and the mutual 
shadowing of neighbouring buildings 
are discussed, with their implications as 
regards the preferable directions for 
streets. This again is a town-planning 
consideration but it finds a natural 
place in any report on the lighting of 
uildings. 

Artificial Lighting 

The section of Part II dealing with 
artificial light is, by comparison with 
the other sections, a short one, probably 
owing to the fact that methods of 
measurement and principles of design 
are so much more stereotyped in this 
case than for daylight or sunlight. 
There is, however, a very useful section 
on “Artificial Light as a Temporary or 
Continuous Supp ement to, or Substitute 
for, Daylight,” -in which it is pointed 
out that in deep rooms there will be 
certain times at which the daylight in 
some parts of the room is insufficient 
while that in the remainder is quite 
satisfactory. In such cases the daylight 
‘may well be supplemented with arti- 
ficial light, provided this is of suitable 
colour and suitably designed-” At the 
same time the Committee strongly 
deprecates any attempt to use artificial 
light in order to condone bad daylight 
design and it definitely con the 
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windowless building, at any rate for 
offices, factories and the like. 


Reeommendations for Daylight in 
Dwellings 

The detailed application of the 
general principles described earlier in 
the report is dealt with in the next two 
parts. Part III. gives suggested 
minimum, standards for daylight and 
artificial light in dwellings. The 
different rooms of the house are taken 
in turn. For the kitchen it is pointed 
out that the important thing is to pro- 
vide adequate light at the sink, the 
cooker, and the work-table, and a day- 
light factor of at least 2 per cent. is 
therefore required over an area 
sufficient to accommodate these three 
fitments. This area is given as about 
one half the total area of the kitchen 
with a minimum of 50 sq. ft. For living- 
rooms a minimum daylight factor of 
1 per cent. is recommended over an area 
of 80—100 sq. ft., depending on the size 
of the room, while for bedrooms a day- 
light factor of 0.5 per cent. is sufficient. 

Following these definite recommen- 

dations there is a section explaining 
how the designer may ensure that they 
are secured in any given case, and the 
rules stated are so simple and so clearly 
expressed that any householder may 
well be tempted to calculate for himself 
the daylight conditions in his own 
house and so compare the Committee’s 
recommendations with his own and his 
family’s experience. 
_ A short section follows, showing the 
implications of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations as regards the permissible 
density of development in schemes con- 
sisting of large blocks of flats. Follow- 
ing this are three short paragraphs 
dealing with details of construction. 
One of these condemns the use of ex- 
ternal balconies in the lower floors of 
high blocks of flats, and another points 
out the advantages of having a recog- 
nised minimum height for the heads of 
ground floor windows. 

With regard to sunlight in dwellings, 
it was found, by means of a survey 
carried out for the Committee, that nine 
out of ten housewives wished to have 
afternoon sunlight in the sitting-room. 
Morning sunlight was desired in the 
kitchen or kitchen-living-room. The 
way in which these desiderata can be 
provided is dealt with in the repart: - 


Recommendations for the Artificial 
Lighting of Dwellings 


The final section of.this part of the 
report deals with the artificial lighting 
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of dwellings and, as might be expected, 
it is lengthy and the subject is gone into 
in, considerable detail: The relevant 
figures are quoted from the I.E.S. Code 
and then the requirements for the chief 
rooms in a house are considered 
seriatim. For working kitchens or 
sculleries it is recommended that at 
least two lamps should be provided and 
placed so as to give good lighting at the 
sink, cooker, and work-table. A total 
wattage of 100 to 115 is prescribed 
(depending on the size of the kitchen) 
or the equivalent in gas sources, but it 
is eens that these figures 
should, where possible, be increased by 
something like 50 per cent. The im- 
portance of very light decoration in the 
kitchen is emphasised. 


The paragraphs dealing with living 
rooms begin with a reference to the 
L.E‘S. Code values for reading and sew- 
ing, and then follows a very important 
sentence, as follows: “ We consider that 
the illumination from the general light 
source should be sufficient to provide at 
least 3 f.c. over half the area of the room 
in order that a reasonable minimum 
illumination should be obtained when. 
for any reason, supplementary lighting is 
not used, . We consider that the LES. 
Code values for special tasks are reason- 
able, and we think that these should be 
obtained by adequate provision of addi- 
tional plug points for local lighting.” 
Actually, three plug points are suggested. 


Some important paragraphs follow, 

leading up to the recommendation that a 
British Standard Specification should be 
prepared for living-réom fittings. Some 
of the matters which should be dealt with 
in the specification are listed; these in- 
clude overall efficiency and an upper 
limit of brightness in certain directions. 
The size of source (gas or electric) re- 
commended for a living room of any 
eng floor area can be readily found 
rom a chart (Fig. 37 in the Report), 
which shows ata glance the appropriate 
size to use with a “ direct,” a “ general,” 
or an “ indirect” fitting. 

For bedrooms, three points are recom- 
mended; if the furniture is more or less 
fixed, two of these are fixed lights and 
the third a plug point; otherwise, one 
general light and two plug points are 
the minimum. 

In addition to these recommendations 
for the principal rooms in the house 
there are also paragraphs dealing with 
the lighting of bathrooms, w.c.s, cup- 
boards, wash-houses, doorways, and 
garages. Staircases and corridors, both 
those inside a house and those provided 
for communal use in blocks of flats, are 
the subject of special and detailed recom- 
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mendations, in Which the arrangement 
of the lights receives as much attention 
as the illumination provided. 

After a few paragraphs dealing with 
the effect of internal decoration on arti- 
ficial lighting, there follows a non-tech- 
nical subsection of some importance. 
This stresses the need for some adminis- 
trative means to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, inadequate natural and artificial 
lighting in houses and flats... More 
specifically it is recommended that 
greater use should be made of the powers 
conferred by the Housing Act, 1936, 
Section 6, and that such powers should 
cover all dwellings built for sale or 
letting. 


Daylight in Schoois. 


Part IV of the Report deals with the 
lighting of school buildings, and opens 
with a section pointing out the great 
importance of good lighting in schools, 
both by daylight and artificial light. 

The next section contains an interest- 
ing analysis of the daylighting in certain 
typical classrooms, and this is followed 
by proposals for improving the daylight 
in the rooms of single-storey schools by 
using different types of roof-construction 
incorporating skylights. With certain of 
the designs illustrated it is quite possible 
to provide a daylight factor of between 
5 and 10 per cent. at all parts of the 
classroom. It is probably with this in 
mind that the Committee recommends a 
daylight factor of 5 per cent. over the 
working area in classrooms and 10 per 
cent. in rooms for special purposes such 
as sewing, drawing, etc. 

The use-of artificial light as a supple- 
ment to daylight is considered in a brief 
section, and in this connection the use of 
automatic control of the artificial light is 
advocated. 

The section dealing with sunlight has 
one paragraph devoted to the desirability 
of admitting winter sunlight and another 
on the methods of controlling the admis- 
sion of sunlight in summer. 


The Artificial Lighting of Schools. 


The section on the artificial lighting of 
schools consists mainly of a general 
résumé of lighting requirements, fol- 
lowed by a table giving the recommended 
values of illumination for different types 
of rooms, with notes on the nature of the 
lighting or drawing attention to matters 
requiring special consideration. The 
values recommended are 12 f.c. for class- 
rooms, the same value of general illumi- 
nation *ér special rooms, with supple- 
mentary lighting “to suit the layout of 
rooms and machines.” For assembly 


halls and staff-rooms 6 f.c. is suggested; 
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for libraries, 3 f.c. on the backs of books 
in shelves, 6 f.c. general lighting, and 12 
f.c. on tables; for corridors and _ stairs 
3 f.c. There is a fairly stringent limita- 
tion of brightness, viz., to 5 c./sq. in. 
down to 45° below the horizontal, with a 
remark that an even lower value (2-3 
c./sq. in.) is preferable. Further para- 
graphs deai with classrooms for par- 
tially sighted children, the lighting of 
playgrounds, the importance of system- 
atic and thorough maintenance, and the 
effect on the lighting system of the 
scheme of decoration. 


Education in Lighting: Research 

Parts V and VI of the Report are 
brief. The former deals with the 
“education of the designer and the lay 
public,” and makes certain suggestions, 
particularly as regards the inclusion of 
lighting among the subjects to be 
studied by the architect-in-training and 
the need for illuminating engineers to 
have instruction in building practice 
and design. The latter is a list of sug- 
gestions for future research. 


Multum in Parvo 

Part VII contains, in a sense, the 
meat of the whole Report, in that it 
summarises the Committee’s conclusions 
and recommendations, and these two 
pages deserve the most careful study 
by all those who have anything to 
do with the lighting of buildings. The 
Report is a unanimous one, and it 
should do much to ensure that in post- 
war building the lighting is in reason- 
able accord with what is regarded as 
good practice at the present time. On 
the other hand, it is to be hoped that 
there will be no tendency to loak upon 
this Report as the final word in light- 
ing practice. It is far from being that. 
The Committee is at pains to point out 
that its recommendations are tor 
minima; if the lighting falls below 
these standards it must be regarded as 
definitely unsatisfactory. 

Lighting, it has often been said, is an 
amenity, and people should have as 
much of it as can reasonably be pro- 
vided. Advances in lighting technique 
or in the efficiency of sources should 
therefore be followed by an improve- 
ment in lighting practice, and it is per- 
missible to express the hope that in 
10 or 20 years’ time many parts of this 
Report will be out of date and need 
revision. For to-day it is an excellent 
guide, and the Committee is to be con- 
gratulated on having produced such a 
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valuable contribution to the cause of 
good lighting. 


Methods of Design for Daylight 

The Report proper is followed by a 
number of appendices dealing in detail 
with some matters which required care- 
ful consideration during the course of 
the Committee’s work. Appendix I 
gives a table showing the number of 
days in the year-(on the average) 
when the illumination is less than cer- 
tain selected values at 9 a.m., noon, and 
3 p.m. Appendices II to IV deak with 
a number of matters of direct interest 
in daylighting design. First of all, vari- 
ous methods of designing are de- 
scribed, including the Waldram dia- 
gram, the B.R.S. protractors, an align- 
ment chart, a graduated rule, and a dia- 
gram based on the mathematical 
expression for the daylight factor per 
foot width of a narrow window. A 
more exact mathematical treatment of 
the problem is included, and this leads 
to the proposal for a series of tables, as 
mentioned in the Report itself 
(vide supra). {Note.—These | tables 
have now been published by H.M. 
Stationery Office.] Then there are de- 
scriptions of the Burnett diagrams for 
sunlighting analysis and of the “ Helio- 
don” used for the study of sunlight 
problems in building design and site 
lay-out. Finally there are some _ in- 
teresting conclusions regarding the best 
shapes for windows, from the point of 
view of lighting efficiency. The ad- 
vantage of height is clearly demon- 
strated. In Appendix VIII a method of 
assessing the insolation of buildings is 
described. 


Low Present Standards and the Cost of 
Improvement 

Appendices V and VI describe two 
surveys carried out for the Committee 
by the Wartime Social Survey section 
of the Ministry of Information. The 
first deals with daylight and the second 
with artificial light. Plans of 62 flats 
were studied at the Building Research 
Station and daylight contours were 
drawn for the principal rooms. A com- 
parison was then made between the 
daylight conditions thus revealed and 
the opinions of the occupants as ex- 
pressed to the M.O.I. investigators. 

In the case of artificial lighting, 2,375 
households were visited in 44 towns 
and the opinions of the occupants were 
obtained side by side with a rough 
survey of the lighting made on the spot 
by the investigator. The results are 
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Sole Licensees and Manufacturers for the 
British Empire under the Bart Process. 


ARSONS Metal Reflectors are 

unbreakable and have an op- 
tical accuracy equal to the best 
glass reflectors. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH QUALITY 
SILVERED GLASS REFLECTORS. 


Your enquiries are invited. 
C. A. PARSONS & CO., LTD., 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 6 


London Office: 
56, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
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extremely interesting and will repay 
close examination. They occupy some 
40 pp. and cannot well be summarised 
ne t by saying that they show be- 
question the need for education of 
ng public in making use of the facili- 
ties now available for securing adequate 
and proper lighting. To take a single 
example, it was revealed that about 
56 per cent. of the sinks and cookers 
had 1 f.c. or less unshadowed and nearly 
three-quarters had less than 1 f.c. 
when the housewife was in her normal 
working position. 
A non-technical Appendix VII pro- 
vides an “Estimate of increased costs 
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resulting from the recommendations of 
improved standards of artificial light- 
ing in dwellings.” These costs are 
tabulated in two sections dealing re- 
spectively with running costs and capi- 
tal costs. So much depends on what is 
paid for the supply that it is difficult 
to make any generally applicable state- 
ment of the cost of improving from 
existing average practice to the stan- 
dard of the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions. It is safe to say, however, that 
the improvement is out of all proportion 
to the cost in every case, and.in favour- 
able circumstances the cost increase is 
almost negligible. 





Light and Lighting 
Effect of Paper Shortage 


“ Light and Lighting,” in common with 
other publications, has suffered through 
the paper shortage. In order to keep 
within the permissible limits two alter- 
natives are possible—to diminish the 
bulk of paper used per issue or to 
decrease the circulation. 

The first course has been pursued to 
its limits. The latter has been rendered 
difficult by the fact that the number of 
LES. members entitled to receive the 
journal, so far from diminishing, has 
increased greatly since the outbreak of 
war. Hitherto it has been found possible 
to continue the regular issue of the 
journal to all members, but a point has 
now been reached when curtailment is 
inevitable. We are therefore asking 
some I.E.S. members to consent to waive 
the receipt of the journal, and to make 
use of the inset enclosed. We much 
regret the necessity for this request, but 
shall greatly appreciate the co-operation 
of any members who are prepared to 
comply with it. 





Demonstrations of Public 
Lighting 

It is refreshing in these days to hear 
of a demonstration of public lighting, 
such as that arranged in the demonstra- 
tion road adjacent to their factory at 
St. Albans, by the Engineering and 
Lighting Equipment Company, be 
in conjunction with the Northmet 
Power Company, on October 18 
and 19 last year. Full particulars 
of this display, in which — mer- 
cury lamps, fluorescent, and sodium 


lamps were used, are now available in. 


an illustrated descriptive leaflet. Photo- 
graphs of the installations are included, 
and there are tabula data in regard to 
— performance and running 
costs 





Obituary 


T. E. RITCHIE. 


As we go to press we learn with great 
regret of the death of Mr. T. E. Ritchie, 
one of the “old guard” in illuminating 
engineering—he was one of the pioneers 
in the illuminating engineering depart- 
ment of the General Electric Company, 
Ltd., which he served so long and so 
well, and he joined the Ill(minating 
Engineering Society so far back as 1910, 
only its second, year of existence. 

Mr. Ritchie was a leading spirit in the 
Society at that time and was responsible, 
at one of its early meetings, for a paper 
on Colour Discrimination by Artificial 
Light, which showed characteristic care 
and thoroughness in preparation. He 
was responsible for many contributions 
subsequently and frequently contributed 
to discussions, when his remarks were 
always cogent and often spiced with 
dry humour. He also took a great part 
in the work of technical committees, 
both of the Society and of other bodies, 
such as those associated with the British 
Standards Institution and the National 
Illumination Committee, and took a keen 
interest in international gatherings. 
On several occasions he served on. the 
LE.S. Council. 

During the early stages of the war he 
was one of the band who shdred in the 
arduous solution of A.R.P. lighting 
problems, including the development. of 
“synthetic starlight,” and it was only 
quite recently that failing health com- 
pelled a restriction of his activities. 
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The Poetry of Light 


Summary ofa lecture delivered by Mr. 
R. Gillespie Williams at the Sessional 
Meeting of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society held in London on 
January 9th. ° 


In spite of the. appalling wintry 
weather, there was a good audience to 
hear the address on “The Poetry of 
Light,” delivered to the LES. by Mr. 
R. Gillespie Williams on January 9. The 
Society once more benefited by the hos- 
pitality of the E.L.M.A. Lighting Service 
Bureau, whose facilities for demonstra- 
tion proved of great value, and who had 
permitted their stage to be rearranged 
for the occasion. The lecture had been 
given on previous occasions.at various 
meetings of I.E.S. Centres, where it had 
been invariably well received. 

In opening his subject, the lecturer 
explained that his intention was to illus- 
trate the use of light to impart character 
and to emphasise certain aspects of ob- 
jects and people—an effort which natur- 
ally finds many applications in the 
lighting of theatres, cinemas, stores, etc. 
Mr. Gillespie Williams reminded his 
audience that. they themselves only 
existed visually by the aid of light re- 
flected into the eye of the observer; 
such factors as line, outline, mass, 
volume, planes, and surfaces, reflection 
coefficients, colour, and texture all have 
their bearing on appearance. This was 
illustrated by numerous simple experi- 
ments. It was shown, for example, that 
whether an object appears “light” or 
“dark” depends on its surroundings; 
that the appearance of a cylinder with 
a ribbed surface alters as the direction 
and diffusion of the light falling on it 
are modified, and that the expression of 
a face may likewise be affected pro- 
foundly when lighted from different 
angles. 

The lecturer made effective use of 
wedges of white material, with side light- 
ing of different hues, and different de- 
grees of saturation—the latter term 
being used to indicate the extent to 
which a composite colour contains an 
admixture of white light. He illustrated 
in this way the effect of comple- 
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Mr. Gillespie Williams and some of his 
assistants. 


mentary colours and of shades slightly 
removed from them. One very effective 
experiment demonstrated “simul- 
taneous contrast,” a neutral shadow. 
being given a pronounced mauve 
coloration by the proximity of blue- 
green light. There were also some 
amusing experiments to show the effect 
of coloured light on coloured objects— 
for example, the apparent conversion 
of a large-size “ace of hearts” into a 
card of quite different denomination. 

In the later stages of his address the 
author’s ideas were illustrated by many 
charming tableaux, to which his assist 
tants (some of whom are seen in the 
accompanying picture) contributed. It 
is possible that all members of the avdi- 
ence were not able to follow him com- 
pletely into his analysis of the process 
of creating colour harmonies and intro- 
ducing colour discords, and the results 
of the “marriages” of hues, so often 
depicted. They could.not fail to appre- 
ciate; however, the pleasing pictures of 
the figures revealed in coloured light 
with a contrasting background, and the 
ingenious efforts to represent moods of 
sadness, happiness, fear, and romance 
by the combined influence of colour and 
music. 

When all these demonstrations had 
been completed there was not much time 
for discussion, but Mr. L. G. Applebee, 
a veteran in this field, gave his experi- 
ence of shows in which coiour effects 
had figured: in the past; from which it 
might perhaps be inferred that there is 
nothing new under the sun or=shell 
we -say?—the limelight! 
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Christmas Lectures 
to Children 


The Christmas Lectures to Children, * 
originally given in Bradford in 1943, 
were repeated in that city on December 
28 and 29. 

The delivery of lectures on January 3 
and 4 in Leeds (for the first time) also 
proved a-great success, the lecturer on 
this occasion being Mr. W. R. Stevens. 

Lectures were also arranged at the 
Polytechnic in London for the first time, 
two lectures daily (at 11 a.m. and 2.30 
p.m.) being given on. December 27, 28, 
and 29, and an January 1. The lecturers 
were Mr. R. O. Ackerley, Mr. L. H. 
Hubble, Mr. E. B. Sawyer, and Dr. 
J. W. T. Walsh. (Mr. Hubble kindly 





Things to remember about your 

Lighting :— 
Lighting as we know it was unknown to 
our grandfathers in their youth, and they 
could not attempt to do after dark many 
of the things which we do as a matter of 
course. Only in relatively recent times 
has it been possible to have plenty of 
artificial light at a cost we can all afford, 
and consequently many of us have not 
yet learned how helpful a thing good 
lighting can be, or even what good 
lighting is. 
Good lighting helps to keep you cheerful 
and well. It helps you to see little things 
that you otherwise might miss. It makes 
you see faster so that, for example, you 
can follow the flight of a moving ball or 
the working of a machine. Think how 
often in cricket ‘‘ bad light stops play.” 
Don’t let bad light stop your play indoors, 
or even your homework. 
Bad lighting makes you tired and cross and 
tends to give you headaches. Under bad 
light many things will not be seen, others 
will not be recognised because their 
shapes will look wrong. 
Good lighting does not only mean lots of 
light. You must have enough light, but 
it must also be light of the right sort, 
unglaring, soft and placed so that it 
doesn’t cast hard shadows. 


On the Front of the card ‘‘ Things to 
Remember.”’ 
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Mary had a little lamp, its rays a cosy glow— ° 
But as it did not give much light, she couldn't 
see to sew. 


Mary tried a bigger lamp, but 
much to her surprise 

She found that she could hardly 
see, the glare got in her eyes. 





She turned herself the other way 
but still it wasn't right, 

Deep shadows fell across her 
work, she was in her own light. 


She twisted here, she twisted = Nos 
there—she felt she'd like to ; Iy x a 
cry, Teed 

Her head .began to ache as well 
and here's the reason why. AN 


You've got to have a proper 
light, you must not peer. nor 
stare, 

You've got to have sufficient 
light, you must not let it 
glare. 





It must be in its proper place— 


not placed just anywhere. VSO, 


But if the light is softly spread 
in plenty and to spare, 





You'll see without the slightest 
strain, and work without a 
care. 


The Reverse of the card showing rhymes and 
sketches. 





deputised at short notice for Mr. 
C. W. M. Phillips, who was indisposed.) 

The subject matter was on familiar 
lines, the early part of the lecture being 
given up to a review of progress in the 
production of light and the last part to 
applications. The djsplays of lamps, 
and particularly fluorescence, were much 
enjoyed, and the simple demonstrations 
showing the effect of illumination on the 
visibility of writing on blackboards, etc., 
were effective—though there was the 
familiar difficulty that what was easily 
visible to those in front might prove 
indistinguishable to those at the back. 

Generally speaking, the audiences of 
children were keenly interested and the 
lectures were well worth while, though 
attendances were somewhat capricious. 
being much larger on some days than 
on others, and the aggregate, about 1,000, 
fell short of expectations. 

As before, children were handed a 
little .aemento on leaving the lecture 
hall. We reproduce the material on the 
front and back. 
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It has.often been urged, by those with 
insight into physiological effects of 
light, that problems involved in 
exterior lighting—street lighting, traffic 
signs and signals, and motor-car head- 
lights—should be considered together as 
“one piece.” The recent decision re- 
moving restrictions on the- power of 
headlights, without any certainty of a 
general improvement in street lighting 
conditions, seems in conflict with this 
principle. 

Mr. E. W. Murray draws attention to 
- another anomaly. In the period of com- 
plete black-out, objection was sometimes 
raised that the brightness of refuge 
lights on bollards was excessive, being 
so great in comparison with the dark 
background as to make it difficult to 
distinguish objects behind them. 

But now, with the turn of the wheel, 
i.e., the restoration of moonlight or even 
higher illuminations, the position -is 
reversed, and refuge lights on bollards 
and the like have become almost in- 
conspicuous. Mr. Murray remarks that 
until recently the brightness of the 
crosses on “Keep Left” panels, with 
BS/ARP/37 fittings, was more or less 
satisfactory, byt with 0.02 ft.c. on the 
roads the contrast between them and the 
background has been unduly diminished. 
In many cases motorists are almost on 
top of them before they are seen—and 
the difficulty is still greater when illumin- 
ations of the order of 0.2 °ft.c. are in use. 
Evidently the brightness of such indica- 
tors should be stepped up in conformity 
with the increased illumination. 

Since our recent note on “Street 
Lighting and Crime” (November, 1944, 


p. 172) my attention has been drawn to 
a statement in a daily paper that in 
some localities there has been evidence 
of a diminution in street offences since 
the partial restoration of public lighting. 
In particular, it is said, interference with 
ears left unattended has been less as 
unauthorised action has become more 
evident. 


It is reasonable to suppose that some 
forms of crime will diminish as street 
lighting improves. It might be in fact 
easier to trace this connection than the 
relation between street lighting and 
safety. The A.P.L.E. might be able to 
collect useful information on this point 
through its members professionally con- 
nected with public lighting, many of 
them in close touch with the chief con- 
stables in their districts. 


In the last issue of Light and Light- 
ing I ventured to offer some sugges- 
tions on the choice of colours in every- 
day decoration, i.e., for offices, work- 
rooms, and living rooms in constant use. 
There is a great difference between such 
a room and one designed for exhibition, 
for occasional use or for some clearly 
defined spectacular purpose. 


In these special cases one may well 


aim at some exhilarating, entrancing, or 
striking effect. But does one wish to 


live with such effects, however attrac- 
tive or ingenious? One prefers a fairly 
staid colour-scheme. which, psychologic- 
ally, will “ wear well.” For this reason 
one should, I think, aim to avoid ex- 
tremes and aim at something tranquil 
and agreeable, and yet not depressing. 
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I therefore rather differ from those who 
consider that a workshop should fur- 
nish a stimulating “riot of colour” (such 
as a herbaceous border is often supposed 
to offer, though, artistically, it should 
not). One. should also avoid large 
splashes of colour which are apt to be- 
come wearisome, especially if of a pro- 
nounced and vivid hue. : 

Similarly, I. could not advocate 
the deliberate use of colour-discords, 
even though, for spectacular effect, 
they may prove very valuable on 
occasion. 


A sense of comfort and tranquillity is 
best achieved by the blending of mixed 
colours, rather than those approaching 
primary ones. In the interests of reflec- 
tion of light, colours that are not too 
saturated but contain a fair mixture of 
white seem in the main desirable, at any 
rate for fairly extensive surfaces, though 
darker hues may be used with good 
effect for relatively small contrasting 
objects. 


As regards colour harmonies, I per- 
sonally consider that effects should 
be based largely on the juxtaposition of 
complementary colour - combinations, 
which, although described by Mr. 
Gillespie Williams in his recent lecture 
as “clashing,” do in practice furnish 
the groundwork of most pleasing effects. 
Thus with flowers, red and green, 
orange and deep blue, violet and yellow- 
green, work well, and there are other 
combinations such as cream and choco- 
late, deep red and silver, etc., which, 
without being definitely complementary 
tints, seem to blend well. 

I hazard these ideas with the full con- 
sciousness that I am no expert, but in 
the belief that satisfaction of the aver- 
age tastes will best be achieved on these 
lines. 

Mr. J. Ashmore has sent me a copy of 
a letter from our old friend in New 
Jersey, Mr. S. G. Hibben, who looks for-: 
ward to meeting and addressing I.E.S. 
members again in the not too distant 
future. He réfers to the colour tempera- 
ture of fluorescent lamps. At present the 
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“ white ” corresponding to 3500°K is in 
general use, as compared with “ day- 
light,” 6500°K, and the warmer hue at 
4500° K, with which experiments are 
now being made. 


In this connection Mr. Hibben sug- 
gests, as a fit subject for consultation 
between experts on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and in future an objective for 
the International Commission on 
Illumination, the closer interchange of 
data when new lamps are introduced. 
Certain types will doubtless be peculiar 
to each country, but there should be 
several to serve as standard types in 
post-war years. Such agreement would 
prove most helpful in connection with 





WORK WANTED. Capacity now avail- 
able for press tools, jigs and fixtures, 
small and medium. Trouble-free service 
a speciality. Apply Linolite, Ltd., The 
Mill Works, Malmesbury, Wilts. 





certain problems, such as the equipment 
of merchant vessels, air transport 
planes, etc., or in joint supplies to 
foreign countries. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


PUBLIC LIGHTING TECHNICAL 
ENGINEER required’ by MANU- 
FACTURERS OF STREET LANTERNS, 
etc. SOUTHERN DISTRICT, to pre- 
pare schemes, estimates, design work, 
and catalogues. Knowledge of photo- 
metry and the requirements of modern 
Street lighting essential. Exceptional 
prospects for young man with ability 
and initiative. Write stating age, quali- 
fications and salary required, to Box 
No. 100, “Light and Lighting,” 32, 
Victoria-street, London, S.W.1. 





PHYSICIST, B.Sc., required for photo- 
metry work in connection with dis- 
charge lamp development; some ex- 
perience preferred. Write, with full 
particulars and salary required, to 
Box No. 192, L.P.E., 110, St. Martin’s- 
lane, London, W.C.2. 





PHYSICIST, B.Sc., required; some ex- 
perience essential, for discharge lamp 
research. Write, with particulars and 
por | required, to Box No. 195, L.P.E., 
110, St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C.2. 


; 
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Literature on Lighting 


- (Abstracts of Recent Articles on Iilumination 
and Photometry in the: Technical Press) 


PHOTOMETRY AND 
NOMENCLATURE 


1. Brightness Units, H. Reinhardt. 
Am. Illum. Eng. Soc. Trans., pp. 521-533. 
The author presents a review of the 
fundamental considerations involved in 
the definition of the units of brightness 
now in use. A useful conversion table 
is given. J. Ss. 8. 

2. Brightness and Helios. Parry 
Moon, Domina E, Spencer. Am. Illum. 
Eng. Soc. Trans., pp. 507-520, Sep- 
tember, 1944, After pointing out present 
difficulties in the conception of bright- 
ness, both in meaning and in the com- 
plication of units, the authors propose 
the concept of “Helios” defined at a 
given point P in a given direction as 7 
times the luminous flux density D 
(normal illumination) at that point per 
unit solid angle subtended by the source 
at that point, or 

limit D 
Bt gos o [= 
Thus “ Helios” is a condition at a point 
in the iy field, not merely a charac- 
teristic of a surface. The unit suggested 
is the “ Blondel,” analogous and numeri- 
cally equal to the equivalent-metre- 
candle or apostilb. The use of the con- 
cept of “Helios” in illuminating calcu- 
lations is discussed, and it is shown 
that for practical purposes in interior 
work, it reduces to the familiar ideas. 
J. S. S. 

3. Lighting and Eye. D. B. Harmon. 

Am, Illum. Eng. Soc. Trans., pp, 481- 
500, September, 1944. After a discussion 
of the psycho-physiological functions of 
the eye, the author contends that expo- 
sure to light, in particular to that from 
mercury vapour lamps, may cause 
destruction of riboflavin and vitamin A 
in the eye, giving rise to vitamin 
deficiency diseases. The reduction of 
glare, direct or reflected, is said to 
reduce such ill-effects greatly. 
3.; 8:8: 

4. Visual Acuity and Visual Tasks. 

M. Luckeish. Am. I[Illum. Eng. Soc. 
Trans., pp. 415 to 433, July, 1944. The 
author discusses at length the effect of 
brightness and brightness contrast on 
visual acuity, with particular reference 
to test charts. FBS 

. §. Ocular Photography as a Scientific 

Approach to the Study of the Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Seeing. H. F. Brandt. 
A cine-camera is described, arranged to 
record the eye movements and fixations 
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of a subject scanning printed matter or 
other fields of view. The nature of 
ocular patterns is discussed, and it is 
suggested that ocular photography will 
provide useful information about visual 
performance. 3382 


SOURCES OF LIGHT AND 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


6. Photoflash Lamps—Motion Pic- 
tures. Henry M. Lester. General Electric 
Review, vol. 47, No. 4, April, 1944. 
Describes the use of photoflash lamps for 
subject illumination in high-speed 
cinematography. The use of a single 
flash for short duration and of a suc- 
cession of flashes for long duration 
phenomena are discussed. 





H. J. T. 

7. Swing Fixture Mounting Designed 
for Large Lathe. H. Trauer Nicht, W. A. 
Kuenemann. Am. Illum. Eng. Soc. 
Trans., pp. 444 and 445, July, 1944. An 
installation is described for local lighting 
of a large lathe; the fitting is hinged to 
swing clear when work is being loaded 
or unloaded by an overhead crane. 


J. S&S. S. 
8.. Solar Searchlight. Wentworth M. 
Potter. General Electric Review, vol. 47, 
No. 5, May, 1944. Describes an emer- 
gency hand signalling instrument opera- 
ting on the principle of the heliograph 
and incorporating a simple optical aim- 

ing device. 3s % 
9. Fluorescent Starters. L. W. Cook. 
General Electric Review, Vol. 47, No. 7, 
July, 1944. Describes the physics of 
the fluorescent lamp in relation te the 
operation. of the starting switch. The 
various types of starter in common use 
are described together with a discussion 

of desirable characteristics. H. J. T. 


APPLICATIONS OF LIGHT 


10. Modern Lighting Practice. Anon. 
Am. Illum. Eng. Soc. Trans., pp. 277-278, 
May; pp. 413-414, July; pp. 473-476, 
September, 1944. Some representative 
lighting schemes are described with 
photographs. J, S. S: 

11. Lighting a Colour Register Room. 
E. W. Fowler. Am. Illum. Eng. Soc. 
Trans., pp. 303-305, May, 1944. A de- 
scription is given of a lighting scheme 
installed by a layman for the inspec- 
tion of coloured proof sheets. Unsatis- 
factory results due to reflected glare 
were overcome by a redesign of light-. 
ing fittings and room decoration. 

J. Ss. 8. 

12. tlumination Conversion Chart. 
Kurt Franck. El. World, 121, p. 334. 
January 22, 1944. A monogram: is given, 
from which it is a simple matter to ob- 
tain the illumination on a working plane 
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inclined at any known angle when the 
horizontal] illumination is known, and the 
direction (or position) of the source of 
light relative to the point of measure- 
ment. S. S. B. 
13, — Applications in the 
West. Report of South-West 
Section Committee. Am. Illum. Eng. 
Soc. Trans., pp. 434-440, July, 1944. 
Fluorescent lighting installations for a 
card indexing office and for an engineer- 
ing inspection department are described. 
J. 

14. Study of Illumination. 

E. B. Ley. Am. Ilum. Eng. Soc. Trans., 
pp. 501-505, September, 1944. Workers 
in an office of the American Army 
Medical Service, lighted by fluorescent 
lamps, suffered from eye complaints 
attributable to vitamin B2 (riboflavin 
deficiency). Modification of the light- 
ing installation to reduce glare has re- 
sulted in a reduction in the number of 
complaints, but insufficient time has 
elapsed for completion of the investiga- 
tion. ag 3 

15. Merchandising with Light. R. C. 
Allison. Am. Illum. Eng. Soc. Trans., 
pp. 535-540, September, 1944. A dis- 
cussion of the best quality of ees 
for different goods. 

16. Relighting an Assembly iis on 
Tool Room. J. M. Luther. Am. Illum. 
Eng. Soc. Trans., pp. 543-546, September, 
1944. Describes with photographs, 
installations of fluorescent lamps in a 
tool room and in a travelling assembly 
line for motor truck bodies. se. 8S. 

17. Modernising Church Lighting. 
Anon. Am. Illum. Eng. Soc. Trans., 
pp. 547-550, September, 1944. Details 
are given, with photographs, of a new 
installation in a large church in the 
Gothic style. J. Ss. S. 

18. Fluorescent Lighting Aids Race 
Track. Anon. Am. Illum. Eng. Soc. 
Trans., pp. 552-553, September, 1944. A 
description of a fluorescent lighting in- 
stallation in the betting booths of a race 
track is given. In addition, ultra violet 
lamps are used to detect fraudulent 
tickets. J. Ss. S. 

19. What about Fluorescent Street 
Lighting. K. M. Reid. Am: Illum. 
Eng. Soc. Trans. pp. 311-314, May, 
1944. A considered discussion of the 
possibilities of fluorescent lamps for 
street lighting is given. It is concluded 
that the disadvantages of size and of 
jacketing in cold weather outweigh the 
advantages of high efficiency and long 
life. 5-8... 

20. Fluorescent in Home Lighting. 
S. S. Bradford. El. World, 121. p. 126, 
January 8, 1944. The author discusses 
the probable extent of the use of tubular 
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fluorescent discharge lamps in home 
lighting after the war. His estimate:for 
the American home is as high as 50 per 
cent. The question of power factor cor- 
rection and such problems as radio in- 
terference are considered. Ss. S. B. 

21. Fluorescent in Chicago’s Subway. 
Anon. El. World, 120, p. 2043. Decem- 
ber 11, 1943. Fluorescent tubular lamps 
are used for the main lighting in the 
newly opened underground railway in 
Chicago. Filament lighting is used in 
the tunnels and as emergency lighting; 
but the results of using fluorescent 
lamps on the platforms and passage 
ways is stated to be very satisfactory. 
Details and photographs are given. 

Ss. Ss. 

22. Commercial Customers 
Fuorescent After the War. F. A. Kolb. 
El. World, 120, p. 1854. November 27, 
1943. Inquiries in the commercial dis- 
tricts of Western Pennsylvania show that 
the majority of shopkeepers are plan- 
ning to instal fluorescent_tubes for light- 
ing after the war. However, simple 
fitting replacement is generally con- 
sidered, and the author stresses the need 
of the lighting industry preparing a 
planned programme ahead if good en- 
gineering installations are to be pro- 
vided and a bad reputation for this type 
of lighting avoided. Full details of the 
questions put in the inquiry and an 
analysis of the answers are given. 


Ss. S. B. 

23. Higher Lighting Voltages Save 
Copper. F. C. Winkler and H. G. Bar- 
nett. El. World, 120, p. 816. . Septem- 
ber 4, 1943. The authors make a study 
of ten ways of making power available 
to light a typical industrial plant with 
fluorescent lamps, using voltages up to 
460; one incandescent lamp system is 
included for comparison, An illumina- 
tion of 50 ft.c. is provided, by a total of 
891 units, grouped into suitable sections 
for reasonable switching flexibility. It 
is shown that the use of any lay-out 
using the highest voltage results in very 
considerable saving in copper, requiring 
only one-quarter to one-third that of 
more usual voltages for the distribution 
system. Full details of the — or 
cuits are given. cw, 

24. ~—e Replacement of ‘Street 
Lamps. S.S. Bradford. El. World, 120, 
p. 2086. December 11, 1943. The author 
discusses the advantages of a group: 
replacement scheme for street-lighting 
lamps, and compares the cost and effec- 
tiveness of such a scheme, used by his 
electricity supply company in America, 
with that previously in use in the same 
company, by which replacement of 
lamps was made on failure only. 

ey ae 








